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ART AND PROGRESS 



for the present visit to this country. A 
few were of earlier date. It is interest- 
ing to note that through the generosity of 
Hon. Charles Nagel the St. Louis Muse- 
um was the first in America to possess a 
painting by Sorolla; and that from the 
painting of this early picture, "Another 
Marguerite," in 1892, which was shown 
in the St. Louis Exposition, dates the im- 
portant period of his career. From the 
exhibition recently held two more of this 
master's works were purchased for the 
City Museum and a number of sales were 
made to individuals. In securing this ex- 
hibition the City Art Museum demon- 
strated again i's progressive and broad 
policy. 

During the year 1910 twenty-two spe- 
cial exhibitions were held in this Art 
Museum. These embraced the works of 
almost all the leading artists of America. 

Just as this note goes to press news is 
received of the death, in London, of Mr. 
Halsey C. Ives, director of the City Art 
Museum. Though Mr. Ives has been in 
ill health for some time the end came 
suddenly and unexpectedly. His loss 
will be much felt. 



issued from which these facts have been 
culled. Some excellent illustrations are 
shown of the public service rendered by 
the Museum, photographs of children 
and adults in attendance at the exhibi- 
tions and lectures being reproduced. Mr. 
George W. Stevens is director, his wife 
assistant director. 



ART IN 
LOUISVILLE, 



Louisville is endeavor- 
ing to secure a perma- 
nent art gallery. It has 
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an Art Association now 
about two years old which was estab- 
lished for this purpose and is working 
toward this end in co-operation with the 
Public Library. Progress is being made. 
Four exhibitions were held at the Public 
Library under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation this winter — one of these, the ex- 
hibition of the Society of Western 
Artists, was attended by 14,000 persons. 
In addition to the exhibitions an illus- 
trated lecture on American painting se- 
cured through the American Federation 
of Arts was given at the main library 
and in five branch libraries in Febru- 
ary. 



ART IN 
TOLEDO 



Twenty-one thousand 
school children in one 
year listened to lec- 
tures on Egypt in the Egyptian gallery 
at the Toledo Museum of Art. For the 
past six years special evenings have been 
set aside when the Museum has been 
open to working girls and their escorts. 
The Director and Assistant Director, 
furthermore, have for several years 
given talks at the noon hour to the girls 
in Toledo factories upon such subjects 
as "Simplicity in House Decoration," 
"Simplicity in Dress," "Art in Daily 
Life," each accompanied by practical il- 
lustrations. It is this service to the peo- 
ple which has led to the erection of a 
new Museum, a handsome and well-de- 
signed building now nearing completion. 
One aim of the new Museum will be to 
establish a vital relation between art and 
industries, the manufacturing interests 
of the city. In the interest of the new 
Museum a little booklet has recently been 



NEWS ITEMS 

Through the efforts of the Minnesota 
State Art Society the Legislature of 
Minnesota has recently granted an addi- 
tional appropriation of approximately 
$4,000 a year to be used in promoting the 
development of industrial art in the State. 
The Women's Clubs of Minnesota have 
assisted in the campaign for the estab- 
lishment of this fund and have issued in 
its interest an excellent little leaflet tell- 
ing why the State Art Society should have 
a much larger annual appropriation for 
this purpose. There is in Minneapolis, 
moreover, a wide-awake Handicraft Guild 
which conducts a summer school for 
craftsmen and does much toward increas- 
ing knowledge and appreciation. 

The Metropolitan Improvement 
League of Boston has joined with a num- 
ber of Boston artists and art lovers in 
asking for subscriptions toward securing 
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for their city Cyrus E. Dallin's eques- 
trian statue "The Appeal to the Great 
Spirit." The statue, which is now in 
Paris, has been cast in bronze. It has 
been approved by the Art Commission, 
and an admirable site for it in the Fens 
has been selected by the Park Commis- 
sion. The sum of $12,000 is required. 
This movement originated among the art- 
ists of Boston, who are desirous of giving, 
by tills means, impetus to the development 
of the city on artistic lines and the sub- 
stitution of decorative sculpture in the 
place of the prevalent portrait effigy 
which at present occupies almost every 
available site in public places and parks. 



A new art course has been issued for 
use in the Chicago Public Schools which 
has some unique features and may well 
be commended to notice. It comprises 
a series of books purposed for guidance in 
study from the fourth to the eighth year, 
each of which contains examples of good 
design, studies from nature, reproduc- 
tions of paintings by those who have at- 
tained eminence, and sketches in black 
and white and color. They are in a way 
little galleries of art, teaching the relation 
of the fine and applied arts and tending 
toward the development of discriminating 
appreciation. In very great contrast are 
these, and Miss Seegmiller's excellent 
books, to the drawing books used in the 
public schools thirty years ago. 



Since January the Friends of Ameri- 
can Art have purchased for the permanent 
collection of the Chicago Art Institute 
eight pictures and five etchings: "The 
Port Douarnenez, Brittany," by George 
Elmer Brown, "Maya, Mirror of Illu- 
sions," by Arthur B. Davies, "Lady in 
Green and Gray" by T. W. Dewing, 
"Against the Light" by Childe Has- 
sam, "Young Woman in Black" by Robert 
Henri, "A Coming Storm" by William 
Keith, and "Hill Top" by J. Francis 
Murphy. The etchings are by George 
Walter Chandler, Lester G. Hornby, 
William Levy, F. W. Raymond, and 
Ernest D. Roth. 



Bills have been introduced into Con- 
gress during the present extra session ap- 
propriating $100,000 each for statues of 
Thomas Jefferson and Alexander Hamil- 
ton to be erected in Washington. Also 
providing for the construction of a me- 
morial bridge to Arlington at a cost not 
to exceed $5,000,000, and for the erec- 
tion of a monument to the Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence for which 
the sum of $10,000 is appropriated. 



IN THE MAGAZINES 

Two quarterly publications were issued 
in April which possess special interest — 
Landscape Architecture, the official organ 
of the Society of Landscape Architects, 
and The Print Collector's Quarterly, a 
little magazine issued by Frederick Kep- 
pel & Company. The former contains 
articles on town planning and landscape 
gardening, with diagrams but almost no 
illustrations; the latter, articles on "The 
Etchings of Goya," by Charles H. Caffin, 
on "The Etchings of Fortuny," by Royal 
Cortissoz, and on "Landscape Etching of 
the 17th Century," by David Keppel, all 
of which are profusely illustrated. Handi- 
craft for May has, as a leading article, a 
description by Marion V. Loud of the tile 
floors in the new Episcopal Cathedral at 
Detroit, which was dedicated a few days 
ago. The Cathedral was designed by 
Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson; the floors 
by Miss Mary Chase Perry of the Pcwa- 
bic Pottery. The current number of the 
International Studio opens with an article 
by William Walton on Mr. E. H. Blash- 
field's mural decorations for the Hudson 
County and Youngstown Court Houses, 
which are handsomely reproduced, In the 
Architectural Record is found a thought- 
provoking article by Frank E. Winkler on 
"Mitigating the Gridiron Street Plan," 
and in Current Literature is an entertain- 
ing, illustrated review of an article in 
The Nineteenth Century {London) on 
"Coming Art and the Insane Asylum," in 
re the post-impressionists. The May Cen- 
tury contains an article, pleasantly writ- 
ten, on "Piranesi, Etcher and Architect," 



